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THE CREATIVE ROLE IN THOUGHT 
FORMULATION AS CONTRASTED 
WITH A NONCREATIVE BIO- 
LOGICAL ROLE 


From the point of view of a biologist imbued with 
the history of evolving life, the history of evolving 
thought as contribution to social history presents, by 
analogy, a reverse pattern. In the implications of 
this contrast there lies a distinct value and a meth- 
odology. 

Out of his cultural background the “original” 
philosopher extracts an idea or problem and defines 
it in technical logic. Through subsequent writings 
and discourse his highly volatile philosophic distillate 
passes and is possibly used in general literature, in 
conversation, and in behavior. In usage the formu- 
lating statement of the thought changes; the content 
imperceptibly alters; the implications are the fore- 
seen and the unforeseen. Stresses of the cultural 
medium manifest themselves in gradual torsions of 
the idea, or even abruptly. The thought unit returns, 
with whatever of significance it has acquired, into a 
well of total experience. 

Again, out of mass experience, the basic thought is 
derived and formulated anew. Methods for repurifi- 
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cation are at hand; both teaching and philosophic 
literature offer the pure-thought pattern. But as 
formal thinkers mature each retrieves his material 
as fresh; not primarily from an academic source of 
refined subject matter, but drawn from a generally 
changed and an individually lived environment. Thus 
each philosopher contributes into a stream of prob- 
lems-stated, problems-solved with additions, and in- 
tegrations. 

This process in thought evolution appears as the 
opposite of biological evolution. The bioindividual 
stems from a stream of germ plasm for which there 
seems to be the most stringent provision against fre- 
quent change or addition. He is thereafter, as a 
somatic unit, truly out on a limb. He contributes 
no longer in any directly perceptible way to the evo- 
lution process. As an organic individual, he is an 
end-product. Concerning his children, out of the 
germ plasm he bears, he learns that his influence, or 
individual efforts, with regard to their role in evolu- 
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tionary trends, is infinitesimally small. He is, there- 
fore, decidedly terminal. 

We commonly picture evolution trees with stems 
into the environment. We might picture the thought 
tree with roots from the environment. 


GrerRM PLASM STREAM 

past <-<-< future 
THOUGHT STREAM 

past >—-—> future 


As yet we have too little knowledge of the processes 
of change in the germ plasm; but from the facts we 
possess, we are impressed with the noncreative role 
of the individual in racial history. Whereas for the 
individual in social history, the role may be one of 
perennial creator and contributor to the evolution of 
thought and cultural pattern. The thinker is not an 
end-product, an offshoot from evolving stream; he is 
young root, formulating, creating into evolving 
stream. 

His gross material and its derived thought objects 
appear to him as fresh. And so they are; in the great 
turnover of energy exchanges—form into form, ac- 
tion into reaction—a matrix of fresh relationship is 
always available, and thus new problems are always 
urgent. For instance: How shall one “do unto 
others—” is forever new in source, development, and 
implications. With the changing status of women the 
precept developed radical instances of statement and 
application. In the present dynamic stages of labor 
and management developments the precept is unfor- 
mulated; with the utmost difficulties this thought 
problem is analyzed and is far from adequate state- 
ment. Indeed, the old concept “do unto others—” is 
conceivably entirely outworn. T. V. Smith? demon- 
strates that it no longer conveys our ideal attitude 
toward our fellow man. He traces the thought as it 
has evolved and formulates it today as: “Don’t let 
others do to you what you wouldn’t do to them,” 
a statement which includes our attitudes toward per- 
sonal liberty and intervention. The social and politi- 
cal concepts reflected in this restatement are in re- 
verse of the social and political implications of the 
original statement. 

Thus each philosopher comes to his labors naive, 
with a native background of his whole culture as his 
source material. His legitimate medium is pristine, 
continually fresh; for the profundities his culture 
offers him are complex patterns which no man could 
have had presented to him previously. There is no 
thought unit which he cannot extract with novel 
aspects. But the young philosopher scarcely realizes 
this state of immanence before he finds that his 


1T, V. Smith, Scientific Monthly, Vol. 63, No. 6, Dec., 
1946. 
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thought object may be drawn into the great tradi- 
tional stream of classically perfected thought, as a 
filing onto a magnet. There is danger that he lose 
his filing before he has noted its individuality; that 


the cultural magnet rapidly impose upon his idea its 


own powerful stress pattern. 

To draw further from physics analogy: His idea, 
small filing, has its own configuration, its own par- 
ticular alignment of whatever in ideas compares with 
atomic units of other energy forms. If he be too 
hasty, before adequate appreciation of this novel 
germ, and approach too eagerly and habitually the 
traditional field of thought, his idea will actually 
change in alignment, conforming to the great trunk- 
line concepts and thus losing all identity. The thinker 
is left empty of something he was sure he had pos- 
sessed. If frantically he tries to repossess his trea- 
sure, to pluck it forth from the coherence, he plucks 
out a distortion. 

Thus he feels lost, drained of his efforts. Yet ama- 
teur though he may be, he has the sophistication to 
know that his idea must be subjected to test and use. 
An idea cannot be encysted as futile eccentricity. It 
must be subjected to the magnetic field in which a 
culture’s problem-solution bedy of thought aligns as 
a dynamic history of the past functioning in the 
present. 

The young philosopher wishes he could tag his 
thought, as the biophysicists tag chemicals by in- 
duced radioactivity and call them tracer elements. 
If his thought were recognizably peculiarly active so 
that he could follow it, see it as distinctive contribu- 
tion, see it taking its place in the general stream of 
ideas-in-action, then he would experience that reward 
of creator realizing creation product. 

It need be only fleeting—this final reward. The 
more substantial joy is the residual core of the 
process of creation, not the end-point of creation as 
effect. Nevertheless, a token reward, a symbol of in- 
dividual achievement is desired—desired, and desir- 
able. May we put it down as one of the more essen- 
tial of the controversial “rights,” that for every man 
it be possible to experience the results of his labor. 

Is there method, then, by which a creator of an 
idea be allowed full recognition of the import of his 
endeavors and reward for his creation product? May 
we assure the student of an adequate interval of 
realization, lest he sigh, “Some one else has thought 
it before—and better,” and thus lets an idea slip 
away. 

A method of assurance, insurance, lies ready for use 
in the hands of any teacher at each level of education. 
It is the teacher’s role to impart confidence to the 
most youthful student that his newly derived idea és 
peculiarly active, and thus individual; that it pos- 
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sesses, or indeed is, some form of radioactivity. The 
very instability of his idea heightens the analogy to 
radiant activity. He must be made conscious of how, 
in derivation and in his formulation, his idea is 
original. The merest youngster may catch his ideas 
as he does butterflies. The flutter, the concrete experi- 
ence of vitality, is profound. 

The student at higher education levels not only 
eatches his thought on the wing; he must analyze, for- 
mally criticize, experimentally postulate implications, 
searching for that small point which imparts the 
essence of originality. Many crystals look alike; it is 
the keen observer or the experimenter who notes the 
differences; it is the Pasteur who sees the peculiar 
nicked corner and thus opens up a whole new field of 
physical chemistry. 

The student must be made aware that his total back- 
ground and experience are significantly his, his own 
individual prerequisite for all his thought. This 
appreciation of environment—any environment, every 
experience—is in itself absolute value. What will 
happen to snobbery in its many aspects and to vari- 
ous other forms of prejudice, when every man con- 
fidently uses his environment as his test tube of 
experiential incident, deriving concepts which he in- 
tegrates and evaluates comparatively with other hon- 
estly derived materials? Side by side with the dirt 
farmer who, with profit produces, stands the dirt 
philosopher who produces from his own ground 
straight through to all implicative values. What will 
happen in slums when the slum children begin to 
formulate their thought objects, producing, without 
emotional reference, ultimates derived from their own 
materials? 

An idea prevails that the impassioned plea, although 
_ admittedly inefficient, is yet a more powerful catalyst 
of human behavior than the purest ratiocination prod- 
uct. Undoubtedly such condition prevails; unless the 
ratiocination is jet-propelled with its own fuel mix- 
ture, intrinsically compounded and individually in- 
tegrated as inherent possession, it does not function 
as activator. 

“God thinks maybe you should do such-and-so” fails 
ever more anachronously as motivation in this day 
when bombs are known to burst by nuclear fission and 
internal energy concepts are gaining in understand- 
ing. The idea of interventional guidance, no matter 
how strengthened with emotional and reverential fer- 
vor, now implies a shallow concept of the problems 
involved and a superficial attack. 

“The United Nations thinks you should do such- 
and-so” cannot be a solution. As both the deist and 
the theist now conceive of the Infinite Power as far 
removed from anthropomorphic dabbling, so is the 
United Nations formulated, as safeguard-force and 
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promise-power of nonintervention, insuring-allowing 
that all problems be resolved within groups and inte- 
grated between groups. Our social intricacies demand 
that the thought problem shall arise from the unique 
environment and that it shall develop as distinctively 
and as continuously as a living process. 

Social’ forces are, as atomic forces, based upon 
individual unit energies, and their integration is 
creative. We are barely beginning to understand the 
concept of creation; it is an idea we fling around 
without adequate realization. An example that is 
admittedly appreciated but in so small degree is the 
central thesis of this discussion: Man is thrown out 
of the creating evolutionary stream as biological pat- 
tern; let him return to creation, seeking the secrets 
of creation, by way of utilizing the creative force he 
is. Many a scientist-philosopher must pick up this 
live coal and breathe into it before its implications 
flame sufficiently clear for a spectro-graphic-ratio- 
cination. 

Any idea, honestly derived, is guaranteed to be in- 
dividualistic. In many cases the novelty may be too 
small for detection, the distinctions too fine to be dif- 
ferentiated in the formulating language. The student 
must understand this and not be disappointed. Quan- 
tities of gold dust may be too finely particulate to be 
held back by the best sieve. But given the method and 
the stimulus for search of ideas, nuggets of appre- 
ciable size will be found. And found, they must be 
distinguished, exactly; perhaps measured and statisti- 
cally analyzed; perhaps equated in more specific lan- 
guage than has heretofore been available for such 
type of idea. 

Then is the young philosopher ready to submit 
his product to the testing magnet of the great tradi- 
tions. Others have thought this thought?—given it 
what form?—seen it pass into what actions?—seen 
it dissipate into what cultural usages? Now in all 
probablity he sees his new version of an idea align 
itself so smoothly that for all practical purposes it 
appears identical with the old thought and swallowed 
anonymously. But the dignity of the creative process 
has been established, strengthened by a brief peak of 
exaltation and encouraged for more endeavor. 

A new thought problem of magnitude and value 
ranks with a biological mutation that is appreciable, 
successful, and significant. Whatever the forces that 
produce mutations, whether they operate continu- 
ously, or sporadically, the recognizable mutants are 
statistically rare. Experimentally, short-wave radia- 
tions give results in mutations in fruit flies. Thou- 
sands of flies rayed in thousands of experiments show 
few mutants; and these do not appear to be radical 
changes. No important mutation in the human race 
has appeared during historical times. The majority 
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of mutations are either inappreciable, lethal, harmful 
in degree, or insignificant.. The parallel in thought 
mutation seems more favorable; yet it is still perhaps 
too painful a subject for further amplification; the 
patina of history is somber with the consequences of 
fallacies, abortions, and belatedly formulated concepts. 

How shall we develop our natural thought re- 
sources? Any culture does well, we believe, to stimu- 
late philosophic invention early in life, to reward such 
invention with dissemination, and to consider the 
uttermost implications of the invention upon cultural 
patterns. The results of creative thought do not 
necessarily produce expansive intricacy. Extended 
analysis of social bonds may reveal, as has the analysis 
of atomic structure, an amazing simplicity, a startling 
clarification of the nature of energy, and overwhelm- 


ing’ perspective of the nature of the universe, and a 
clue to control. Once there were ninety-some elements 
of greatly varying materials behaving in eccentric pat- 


terns; now there are qualitatively identical atoms. 
Let us say that there are roughly some ninety nations, 
plus; the discovery—full, inherent, knowledgeable dis- 
covery, stated, and applied—that there is one people! 
—that is what we desire of thought now, at this 
moment. 

Reward for the inventor of thought is in the con- 
scious, deliberate dignifying of the thought process. 
The young philosopher’s least thought, drawn from 
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the well of experience, is to be tasted, savored, used 
if use is indicated. 

No other reward? There can be none greater. In 
learning to formulate ideas derived from inquiry- 
experiment is the scientist’s Joy; in learning to evalu- 
ate these ideas in comparative philosophies is the 
humanist’s joy. The combination has salubrious 
value. The student is not left empty. 

As philosopher, man becomes his own antidote for 
his biologically terminal status, for that end-point 
feeling he may experience. As philosopher he is 
creator; he becomes his own method and his own 
“lived” root material. He may use himself, his meth- 
ods and his energy matter in all fields of endeavor, 
In the great social complex of men-make-the-times 
he has his role as active contributor—a consciously 
creative role. In the frequent rip tides of reversal 
of social equilibrium to times-make-the-man he is 
ready, as of-the-men dynamic, to become the-man 
capable of problem solution. He is the more eff- 
ciently creative because of his awareness of himself 
as pattern of creative forces. 

Our college students deserve hope of fulfillment, a 
very definite clear-cut guarantee of fulfillment, over 
any material rewards that may come their way. Only 
as we can show them the role of creator can we prom- 
ise them lasting reward. In every college course there 
is opportunity for this methodology. 








RESEARCH IN THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE history of education in general as a part of 
the cultural history of the world offers a fascinating 
field for research. Equally important for a funda- 
mental understanding of the problems and conflicts 
of present-day American education is the study of 
their history as a part of the growth and develop- 
ment of American culture and civilization. While 
there are available a number of useful histories of 
American education in general and of special aspects 
in particular, much still remains to be done. To take 
one example, the late A. O. Hansen in his “Liberalism 
and American Education” made a notable contribu- 
tion to a better understanding and appreciation of 
the basic principles that have dominated American 
education since they were first enunciated in the 
early years of the Republic. Here was defined the 
pattern of an educational system “adapted to the 
genius of this Republic.” The issues discussed by 


the authors whose works were cited and analyzed by 
Hansen are issues which are still being discussed 
today. 






Hansen’s study is mentioned only as an example 
of much that still remains to be done in an effort to 
understand the forces that have determined and con- 
tinue to determine the character of American edu- 
cation. There is needed in the history of American 
education a work comparable with Parrington’s 
“Main Currents in American Thought,” a work which 
is in itself an important part of the history of edv- 
cation in this country. 

Unfortunately the trend in the study of education 
and in educational research has shifted from investi- 
gations into fundamentals to preoccupation with im- 
mediate problems in contemporary education without 
much concern for the forces that have produced them. 
Not only has research in education become highly tech- 
nical, but there appears to be current the notion that 
all educational problems can be solved by statistical 
methods. In a list of doctoral theses recently pub- 
lished in the Phi Delta Kappan, the large majority of 
the studies in preparation are of a narrow technical 
character. Prospective and potential leaders in edu- 
eation seem to lisp in numbers because the numbers 
come more readily than understanding, appreciation, 
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and interpretation of education in relation to the cul- 
ture which gives it its setting and its meanings. 

What is needed and what can be done is being ably 
demonstrated by the contributions that are being 
made by Edgar W. Knight, Kenan professor of edu- 
cation, the University of North Carolina. New light 
is being thrown on education in the South by Dr. 
Knight by articles like that which appeared in this 
journal (“Some Evidence of Horace Mann’s Influence 
in the South,” January 18, 1947) and by his com- 
ments on “Henry Harrisse on Collegiate Education,” 
an essay written in 1854 in Chapel Hill (N. C.) and 
now the property of the New York Public Library. 
These studies are “by-products” of a “Documentary 
History of Education in the South.” Such a work 
will be of importance for a fuller knowledge and 
understanding of education not only in the South 
but in the rest of the country. It will be a fortunate 
“by-product” of this work if it inspires other parts 
of the country to undertake a basic study of the his- 
tory of education either by regions or by states. To 
provide a fuller and richer background for the under- 
standing of American education a thoroughgoing 
study of the records which have not yet been explored 
would be a valuable contribution.—I. L. K. 


“THE GREAT CRITICS,” A SYMPOSIUM AT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for an inter- 
national literary symposium to be held at the Johns 
Hopkins University in the spring of 1948. The event, 
which is expected to attract the interest and atten- 
dance of students, teachers, writers, and scholars and 
to add a considerable measure to international under- 
standing, will last four days, with sessions during 
four mornings and three afternoons. Papers will be 
read in their original languages, but English transla- 
tions, prepared in advance, will be distributed to the 
members of the audience. Each paper will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion led by the moderator, Hunting- 
ton Cairns, a lawyer of Washington (D. C.). The 
papers will later be published: in book form. 

The symposium is to be entitled “The Great Critics,” 
and will deal with the literary criticisms of Aristotle, 
Longinus, Dante, Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve, De Sanctis, 
and Dilthey, with emphasis on their application to the 
critical and philosophical problems of the present. 
Eminent writers have been invited to present papers 
as follows: Aristotle, C. M. Bowra; Longinus, Ed- 
mund Wilson; Dante, Jacques Maritain; Coleridge, 
T. §. Eliot; Sainte-Beuve, André Gide; De Sanctis, 
Benedetto Croce; and Dilthey, Ernst R. Curtius. 

Aided by a grant from the Bollingen Foundation 
and with the co-operation of the Department of State 
and various foreign embassies, Elliott Coleman, chair- 
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man of the department of writing, speech, and drama 
of the university, recently visited Europe to make 
arrangements for the symposium and will be in 
charge of the meetings. 


UNESCO AND LANGUAGE PROBLEMS IN 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 

AccorDING to a report from UNESCO House, 
Paris, a meeting of experts was held recently to dis- 
cuss the language problems of fundamental education. 
In opening the discussion Walter C. Laves, Deputy 
Director-General, UNESCO, stated; “This is an ocea- 
sion in the history of the fundamental-education 
project—the first meeting of an expert committee to 
study an individual technical problem in the funda- 
mental-edueation field.” 

The purpose of the fundamental-education program 
is to raise the standard of living in the less developed 
areas of the world. One of the most urgent tasks is 
to teach the thousand million illiterates in the world 
to read and write, and then to use their newly won 
knowledge in the fields of health, agriculture, and 
citizenship. Pilot projects are to be inaugurated in 
Haiti, China, and Africa. 

The solutions of the language problems, according 
to Mr. Laves, is of the greatest importance. In 
French West Africa alone over 200 languages are 
spoken, and in one small area, Northern Rhodesia, 
primers have been published in six languages to carry 
vernacular education. The multiplicity of mother 
tongues would have to be faced by the committee. 
Many of the smaller languages have never been put 
into writing, and one, at least, of the tribal languages 
can only be properly spoken by people who have had 
their front teeth prized out in childhood with the butt 
end of a spear. 

The committee would be asked to give its advice 
on such points as the following: 

1. How far are these small tribal languages capable 
of serving the needs of modern education? 2. If the 
mother tongue must be used for the early teaching of 
children, can a second language be taught at a later 
stage to break down the barriers of language difficulties? 
3. How can the latest techniques of teaching languages 
with the aid of film strips and gramophone records be 
applied in fundamental education projects? 


The meeting was attended by the following experts: 
J. J. Deheyn (Belgium), former inspector of fun- 
damental education in the Belgian Congo; A. C. 
Goubaud (Guatemala), director, Instituto Indigenista 
Nacional de Guatemala; M. A. Martinet (France), 
director of studies, School of Higher Studies; R. L. 
Mellema (Holland), linguistic adviser, Ethnological 
Section, Indian Institute, Amsterdam; A. Myers 
(United Kingdom), former representative of the Or- 
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thological Institute, India; J. Nykl (Czechoslovakia), 
specialist in teaching foreign languages; I. A. Richards 
(U.S.A.), director, Commission on English Language 
Studies, Harvard University; Professor Sauvageot 
(France), linguist and specialist in Finno-ugrian lan- 
guages; M. J. Vendryes (France), School of Higher 
Studies. 


VETERANS STUDYING ABROAD 


THE Veterans Administration reports that more 
than 3,000 World War II veterans are studying 
abroad under the educational provisions of the GI 
Bill. The veterans are enrolled in 322 foreign insti- 
tutions in 34 countries. The Philippine Republic 
heads the list with 1,411 veterans, most of whom are 
natives who served in the U. S. Armed Forces during 
the war. Canada is second with 571 veterans. 

The 662 veterans studying in 13 European countries 
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are distributed as follows: United Kingdom, 217; 
France, 175; Switzerland, 141; Sweden, 54; Italy, 
35; Eire, 19; Belgium, 5; Netherlands, 5; Czecho- 
slovakia, 3; Denmark, 3; Greece, 2; Norway, 2; and 
Spain, 1. 

In Latin-American countries the 279 veterans are 
enrolled as follows: Mexico, 231; Cuba, 22; Brazil, 
4; Colombia, 4; Dominican Republic, 4; Argentina, 
3; Chile, 3; Peru, 3; Costa Rica, 2; and Ecuador, 
El Salvador, and Uruguay, I each. 

The number of veterans in other countries are: 
Palestine, 63; Australia, 38; New Zealand, 4; China, 
3; Syria, 3; and Newfoundland and the Union of 
South Africa, 1 each. Courses by mail from the 
United States are being taken by 53 veterans living 
abroad. Veterans are eligible for overseas study on 
the same basis as in the United States, but must 
arrange for their own passports, visas, and trans- 
portation. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
August 4: sustaining, 3; active, 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
‘Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND J. EUGENE GALLERY, 8.J., chairman 
of the department of social sciences, University of 
Seranton (Pa.), has been named rector and president 
to sueceed the Very Reverend W. Coleman Nevils, 
8.J., whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 11, 1942. Father Gallery will continue 
his duties as director of the university’s Institute of 
Industrial Relations until the Reverend Edward B. 
Bunn, S.J., president, Loyola College (Baltimore), 
who has been appointed assistant director, assumes 
his new post. 


Harvey M. Rice, chairman of the division of social 
studies, New York State College for Teachers (Al- 
bany), will sueceed Ralph W. Swetman as president, 
State Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.), September 1. 
Dr. Swetman’s resignation because of ill health was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 21. 


THE REVEREND HaAroutp W. TRIBBLE, Joseph Emer- 
son Brown professor of theology, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Louisville, Ky.), will assume 
his new duties as president, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School (Newton Center, Mass.), in September. 


CHARLES Epwarp Tomas, former vice-president, 
Resort Airlines, has assumed his post as vice-president 
for endowment, University of the South (Sewanee, 
Tenn.). 


Carter V. Goon, since 1945 acting dean, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, has been appointed 
dean to sueceed L. A. Pechstein, who was retired, 
August 1, with the title, dean emeritus, after 25 years 
of service. In the College of Medicine, Charles D. 
Aring, former member of the staff and now professor 
of neurology, University of California (San Fran- 
cisco), will return, September 1, to the new Albert 
Barnes Voorheis professorship of neurology and as 
director of neurology in the Cincinnati General Hos- 
pital; Leon Goldman has been named professor of 
dermatology and syphilology and director of derma- 
tology in the hospital; Stanley Garber, professor of 
obstetrics. and director of the hospital’s department 
of obstetrics; Donald J. Lyle, professor of ophthal- 
mology and director of the hospital’s department; 
and Henry M. Goodyear, professor of otolaryngology 
and head of the hospital’s department; and George 
M. Guest has been promoted to a professorship of 
research pediatrics. In the College of Liberal Arts, 
James A. Quinn, professor of sociology, has been 
appointed head of the department; and D. A. Wells, 
professor of physics in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, has been appointed to serve as acting 
head of the department of physics in the liberal-arts 
division. 


LowELL T. COGGESHALL, chairman of the depart- 
ment of medicine, the University of Chicago, has suc- 
ceeded R. Wendell Harrison as dean of the division 
of biological sciences. Dr. Wendell, whose appoint- 
ment to the deanship was reported in ScHOOL AND 
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Society, December 23, 1944, has been appointed to a 
vice-presidency. 

Tue following changes in staff have been announced 
by the Stout Institute (Menomonie, Wis.), effective 
September 1: Alice J. Kirk, whose appointment as 
director, School of Home Economics, University of 


Denver, was reported in ScHooL anpD Society, Au- 


gust 17, 1946, has been named dean of the division 
of home economics to succeed Ruth E. Michaels, whose 
retirement was reported in these columns, June 21; 
Eileen Elliott has been appointed professor of foods 
and nutrition and head of the department to succeed 
Mabel C. Rogers, whose retirement was also reported 
in these columns, June 21; Dwight Agnew has been 
named assistant professor of social science and head 
of the department; Mary Blazek, associate professor 
of foods and nutrition; assistant professors, Myron 
Harbour (science and mathematics), K. T. Olsen 
(carpentry), and Mary Killian (institutional manage- 
ment) ; instructors, Ellen Nelson (English), Margery 
Leland (homemaking), and David Barnard (visual 
aids); assistant librarian, Blaine Speicher; and di- 
rector of dormitories, Rebecca Nelson. 


As a means of coping with the anticipated record 
enrollment Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) has 
increased its staff to the greatest number in the 132 
years of its history by the following appointments: 
John S. Beard, assistant dean of men; Richard L. 
Brown, professor of physics; William H. Parsons, 
assistant professor of geology and geography; John 
T. Bair, assistant professor of psychology; and in- 
structors, Carl F. Heeschen (art), Clarence B. Wible 
(English), John C. Van deWater (economics), Eric 
A. Sturley (mathematics), Howard T. Hatton (voice), 
Sara E. Hutchison (piano and organ), Lillian Hum- 
mer (Spanish), and William S. McMillen (speech and 
dramatic art). 


Georce W. ApAms, whose appointment as secretary, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 8, 
1946, has been appointed director of the Summer 
School which is to be reopened in 1948 after a lapse 
of seven years because of the war. In announcing Dr. 
Adams’s appointment, the university stated that the 
summer classes will be placed on the same basis as 
those of the regular terms and the sessions will be 
lengthened to achieve this purpose. Except for the 
wartime break the school has held classes every sum- 
mer since 1871. 


ALBERT OgpEN Porter, professor of government 
and head of the division of social studies, University 
of Massachusetts (Fort Devens), has been appointed 
director of training, New York State Maritime Acad- 
emy, Fort Schuyler, to sueceed Ralph Emerson Page, 
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whose appointment as dean, Parsons College (Fair- 
field, Iowa), was reported in ScHooL AND SociEry, 
July 12. 


F. Garvin DAvENnpPorT, head of the department of 
history and political science, Transylvania College 
(Lexington 7, Ky), will assume new duties as head 
of a similar department, Monmouth (IIl.) College, 
at the opening of the fall semester. 


Tue following changes in staff have been reported 
by Iowa State College (Ames): G. W. Fox, professor 
of physics, has succeeded J. W. Woodrow as head of 
the department. Dr. Woodrow has relinquished his 
administrative duties after 17 years of service, but 
will continue in the professorship. H. B. H. Coopér, 
divisional engineer for the Caleo Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook (N. J.), 
will succeed O. R. Sweeney in the fall as head of the 
department of chemical and mining engineering. Dr. 
Sweeney also remains on the staff to continue research 
and teaching. Appointed to associate professorships 
are Leonard H. Rall (industrial economics, September 
16) and John W. Litherland (vocational education, 
July 23); and to assistant professorships, Wallace 
Caldwell (physics, July 1), Joseph C. Pickens, Jr. 
(veterinary medicine, July 1), Marion B. Richardson 
(general engineering, September 16), and Paul F. 
Sharp (history, September 16). George W. Snedecor, 
director of the statistical laboratory since its estab- 
lishment in 1933, retired from administrative duties, 
July 1, but will continue in his professorship of sta- 
tisties and as a consultant in the laboratory. C. L. 
Fitch, for 34 years extension professor of vegetables, 
resigned, June 30, to become the first full-time secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Iowa State Vegetable Growers’ 
Association. 


Ove C. Norpvo_b, superintendent of schools, Heron 
Lake (Minn.), has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of chemistry, Itasca Junior College (Cole- 
raine, Minn.). 


Wiu1am S. Bupineton, formerly reference li- 
brarian, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), has 
sueceeded Granville Meixell as librarian, School of 
Engineering, Columbia University. 


In the department of government and polities, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, the following changes in staff 
were announced, July 22: Elwyn A. Mauck, of the 
staff of the War Assets Administration in Nashville 
(Tenn.), has been appointed to a professorship, effee- 
tive in September. Franklin L. Burdette, whose ap- 
pointment to an associate professorship was reported 
in ScHoon AnD Soctety, August 24, 1946, has been 
promoted to a full professorship, and Robert G. 
Dixon, to an assistant professorship. Edward G. 
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Misey and Donald P. Brown have been appointed 
to instructorships. 


FREDERICK Barton Davis AND HaroLtp DRUMMOND 
have been appointed professor of educational psy- 
chology and assistant professor of education, respec- 
tively, the George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville 4). Dr. Davis, formerly with the Co- 
operative Test Service, ACE, has been serving as 
assistant director, AAF Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram; Dr. Drummond has just completed his work 
for the doctorate in Stanford University. 


AMONG 28 new appointments, effective September 
1, recently announced by Indiana University are the 
following: to associate professorships, Frederic C. 
Schmidt (chemistry), George H. Haines and Arthur 
Schweitzer (economics), Thomas F. Barton (geogra- 
phy, to succeed J. Elmer Switzer, retired), Brian H. 
Mason and Charles J. Vitaliano (geology), Hans W. 
P. Jaeger and Norbert Fuerst (German), F. Joseph 
Schneider (sociology, to replace A. B. Hollingshead, 
resigned), and George Whapples (mathematics) ; and 
to assistant professorships, Charles B. Heiser (bot- 
any), Thomas Howard Walker (education and direc- 
tor, Earlham College in Richmond), Lola Jane Rosen- 
berger (French in South Bend-Mishawaka Extension 
Center), Byron F. Laird (education in Southeastern 
Extension Center, Jeffersonville-New Albany), Fred- 
erick A. Schninke (history in the Fort Wayne Ex- 
tension Center), Charles E. Kistler (history), Alma 
Hikerman (fine arts), William S. Gustin (mathe- 
matics), Marion E. Porter (French and Italian), 
Richard N. Berry (psychology), Margaret I. Jacob 
(social service), James E. Culbertson (speech), and 
Arthur T. Slater-Hammel (physical education). 


Tue following are among new appointments an- 
nounced by Emory University (Ga.) in early July: 
William T. Whitman, associate professor of eco- 
nomics; assistant professors, the Reverend William 
A. Beardslee (Bible) and Alan L. Ritter (economies) ; 
and instructor, Warren C. Dickson (political science), 
all effective in September. John F. Allums, whose 
appointment as assistant professor of political science 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, July 6, 1946, 
has resigned to accept an associate professorship in 
the University of Georgia; Ben F. Johnson, Jr., 
whose appointment as assistant professor of law was 
reported in these columns, September 21, 1946, has 
also resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

THoMAs WALTER BUTCHER, president emeritus, Em- 
poria (Kans.) State Teachers College, died, July 14, 
according to a message received by ScHOooL AND 
Society, July 30. Dr. Butcher, who was eighty years 
old at the time of his death, had served as principal 
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(1894-97), Wellington (Kans.) High School, and 
(1897-1906), Sumner County High School; president 
(1906-08), Central Oklahoma State Teachers College 
(Edmond); superintendent of schools (1909-13), 
Enid (Okla.) ; and president (1913-43), Kansas State 
Normal School (later Emporia State Teachers Col- 
lege). 

JOHN ALFRED BREWSTER, retired professor of 
mathematics, City College (New York), died, July 
24, at the age of seventy-seven years. Mr. Brewster 
was retired in 1935 after having served the college 
for twenty-eight years. 


TREAT BALDWIN JOHNSON, professor emeritus of 
organic chemistry, Yale University, succumbed to a 
heart attack, July 28, at the age of seventy-two years, 
Dr. Johnson had served the university as instructor 
in chemistry, Sheffield Scientifie School (1901-08), 
assistant professor of organic chemistry (1908-15), 
and Sterling professor of organic chemistry (1915- 
43). 

RaupH Lestiz Moore, head of the department of 
music, Buckley School (New York City), succumbed 
to a heart attack, July 28, at the age of fifty-one 
years. Mr. Moore had served as musie¢ supervisor 
(1926-31), Choate School (Wallingford, Conn.), be- 
fore joining the staff of the Buckley School in 1932. 


A. Guyot CAMERON, author and former professor 
of French, Princeton University, died of a heart ail- 
ment, July 29, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 
Cameron had taught French and German (1888-91), 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), and had served 
as assistant professor of French (1891-97), Yale 
University, before going to Princeton University in 
1897 as professor of French. He retired from teach- 
ing in 1905 to devote his entire time to writing. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN CurTISS, dean emeritus of agri- 
culture, lowa State College (Ames), died, July 30, at 
the age of eighty-three years. After a period (1888- 
93) as statistician for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Curtiss joined the staff of the college 
as professor of animal husbandry in 1891 and served 
as assistant director (1891-96), Experiment Station, 
and dean of agriculture (1897-1934). 


Tue RigHt REVEREND MonsiGcNnor Peter GUILDAY, 
Catholic historian and professor of American Church 
history, the Catholic University of America (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), died, July 31, at the age of sixty- 
three years. Monsignor Guilday had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in history (1914-19), associate 
professor (1919-23), and in the professorship (since 
1923). He founded the Catholic Historical Review in 
1915 and the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion in 1919. 
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Husert LyMAN Cuark, associate professor emeritus 
of zoology, Harvard University, died, July 31, at the 
age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Clark had served as 
instructor in biology (1897-99), Amherst College; 
professor of biology (1899-1905), Olivet (Mich. ) 
College; and at Harvard University as assistant in 
invertebrate zoology, Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy (1905-11), curator of echinoderms (1911-28), 
and associate professor of zoology and curator of 
marine invertebrates (1928-46). 


Other Items 


A NEW magazine, The Journal of Child Psychiatry, 
under the managing editorship of Ernest Harms, has 
just been launched. The journal is available “on a 
volume rather than an annual basis.” Papers, which 
may be contributed by workers in the fields of neurol- 
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ogy, psychiatry, and clinical psychology as applied to 
children and in the field of the institutional care of 
children, will be published three or four times a year 
as sections of the complete yearly journal. The vol- 
ume sells for $5.00; two volumes, $9.00. The editorial 
and publication offices are at 30 West 58th Street, 
New York 19. 


THE National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, Ine., has published a leaflet, “The Public Health 
Nurse and School Health,” designed to provide in- 
formation “for school superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, and community people interested in public- 
health nursing service in schools.” Single copies are 
free. Quantities are available at a charge of 5 cents 
each or $4.50 for 100. Persons interested may write 
to Ruth Houlton at the organization, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 









Shorter Papers. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS VS THE GOVERN- 
MENT IN NICARAGUA 

THERE is a marked trend in Latin-American coun- 
tries toward the voluntary freeing of the national uni- 
versities from government control. Whereas not so 
many years ago the government in each republic 
exercised complete administrative and often even 
technical or academic control over the national uni- 
versity as a government agency which it supported 
financially, today more and more independence is 
being conceded to university authorities. In a few 
cases, such as Mexico, Chile, Peru, and Guatemala, 
the national universities have become practically 
autonomous, and in other countries new concessions 
are being made every year. In still others, however, 
the struggle for freedom in higher education has made 
but little real progress. 

Among the universities in which the state govern- 
ment continues to exert major, if not complete, ad- 
ministrative and technical control is the Central Uni- 
versity of Nicaragua in Managua. The brief history 
of this institution reveals the extent to which govern- 
ment domination may go in such nongovernmental 
activities. At the same time it shows how far Latin- 
American university students will go and what kind 
of support they can muster in their struggle to elimi- 
nate government intervention in university life. 

In 1941 Nicaragua boasted two universities, both 
of which were municipal institutions. The University 
of Leén was founded just before independence from 
Spain was achieved; the University of Granada, some 
fifty years later. Practically from their earliest be- 
ginnings, Leén was the center of liberal thought and 
enlightenment and Granada was the conservative 


stronghold. The intense rivalry that had existed be- 
tween the two cities was naturally intensified in their 
universities. Each school drew heavily upon the 
young men in the immediate vicinity and attracted 
those of other cities, including Managua, the present- 
day capital of the Republic, according to their Liberal 
or Conservative political preferences. Neither uni- 
versity, however, kept abreast of developments in ; 
higher education: libraries, laboratories, and even 
buildings deteriorated to the point where the students 
able to do so sought their higher education in other 
countries, and many of them found it to their advan- 
tage to accept permanent professional employment 
outside their native land. 

To provide the different types and the high quality 
of professional education deemed desirable and neces- 
sary for the effective training of the nation’s youth, 
the Central University of Nicaragua was founded in 
1941 through the initiative and under the direction of 
the national government. With the moral and finan- 
cial support of the state and located in the capital 
city where it enjoyed ready access to government ac- 
tivities, records, and personnel, as well as to cultural 
and other facilities available in a modern city, the 
new university faced a promising future unhampered 
either spiritually or materially by tradition. More- 
over, as the constitution under which the Republic is 
governed gives the government powers of supervision 
over all educational institutions in the land, and the 
Education Law requires that regulations and practices 
of private institutions conform to those established 
for public or state institutions, the new Central Uni- 
versity was tacitly accepted as the leader and model 
of university instruction. 
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Following the pattern of universities in other Latin- 
American countries, the Central University of Nica- 
ragua in Managua was organized into faculties, of 
which there were four in 1945—medicine, law, phar- 
macy, and engineering. A dean and an administrative 
council were charged with internal administration, de- 
termination of the plans of study, requirements for 
admission and degrees, and other details of faculty 
management. For the university as a whole there 
was a sort of Board of Trustees, the Patronato, which 
consisted of the President of the Republic, the Minister 
of Education, the Rector of the University, and six 
other members appointed by the President of the Re- 
public on the recommendation of persons “prominent 
in the cultural, economic, and judicial life of the 
country.” The general policy and practices of the 
university and of the several faculties were deter- 
mined by a Council composed of the rector, the deans 
and professors of the faculties, and a student repre- 
sentative. All but the student representative were 
appointed to their posts by the President of the Re- 
public directly, or through the Minister of Education. 

When the Central University of Nicaragua was 
founded, it was widely rumored that the government 
intended to force the closure of the universities of 
Leén and Granada. It had been impossible to sup- 


port two institutions properly, it was said, so that it 
was unlikely that three could be so maintained. In 


1945, however, the government appropriated the sum 
of 250,000 cérdobas ($50,000) for the construction of 
a handsome new concrete building for the University 
of Leén, and today it is generally believed that this 
institution, situated as it is in the city that for cen- 
turies has been regarded as the cultural center of the 
nation, is eventually to be made the state university 
of the Republic. 

Recent events in Nicaragua tend to strengthen this 
rather general belief. Martial law was lifted in the 
Republic in December, 1945, but there remained a 
strong feeling of resentment and antagonism to every- 
thing military. A newly organized National Federa- 
tion of University Students issued a strongly worded 
proclamation, constituting itself the champion of civil 
liberty and democracy and demanding that, since the 
Chief Executive had returned to the people their con- 
stitutional rights, he should also permit those in exile— 
university students in particular—to return to Nica- 
ragua and should set free those who were languishing 
in political prisons. 

In June, 1946, the President of the Republic ordered 
the engineering students of the Central University to 
go to the Military Academy for their classes, and the 
students refused. “Let the cadets come to the uni- 
versity,” they declared. Threatened with a student 
strike, the government canceled the order. Shortly 
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after this, the rector of the university, a medical doetor 
with the rank of major in the Army (Guardia Nagi- 
onal), presented his resignation; but when the stu- 
dents and many of the professors petitioned that a 
nonmilitary man be appointed to the post, the major 
withdrew his resignation. 

An incident occurred on June 27, 1946, that brought 
matters to a head. Student leaders and their mentors 
requested and received permission to hold a meeting, 
The rector was invited to be present at the university 
to receive the portrait of his Excellency, the President 
of Guatemala, and to preside over the ceremony of 
hanging it in the University Assembly Hall. The stu- 
dents themselves had agreed that there would be no 
street demonstration; but subsequently they planned 
to march to the Plaza de la Republica, some six eity 
blocks away, with the university banner unfurled, 
The rector objected, and in the excitement that fol- 
lowed there was a brief clash between the students 
and the Guardia Nacional, which also serves as police 
force in Nicaragua. 

As a result of this occurrence, the government 
closed all the faculties of the Central University ex- 
cept that of engineering and the annexed school of 
fine arts. The universities of Leén and Granada were 
authorized to accept students who had registered in 
the Central University in the faculties of law, medi- 
cine, and pharmacy. According to the Chief Execu- 
tive, these faculties were undermining the public order 
and had abandoned their university work. 

The next day a meeting of students and others in- 
terested in the Central University was called to discuss 
the situation. A resolution was passed, demanding 
that the President rescind his decree of closure and 
reopen the university within one week or be faced 
with the founding of a new autonomous institution. 
The National Bar Association issued a protest against 
the closing of the Central University; its members 
offered to serve as professors during the time the 
law school might be closed; joined the students im 
their stand against the behavior of the rector on June 
27; and called upon other cultural and scientifie or- 
ganizations in the country to join the struggle. See 
ondary-school students in various parts of the coun- 
try, and students of the universities of Leén and 
Granada, went on a sympathetic strike, alleging the 
unconstitutionality of the President’s decree. 

Meanwhile, the Centro Universitario de Managua, 
the organization of university students and alumni, 
continued discussion of the situation and finally re 
solved to found a “free university” (Universidad 
Libre) without financial or other aid from the goverl- 
ment. More than 100 doctors and lawyers offered 
their services as teachers of the students, some 15), 
who registered for study in the projected institution, 
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and students of the engineering school expressed will- 
ingness to leave their classes in the Central University 
and join their fellows in the new venture. 

In July a corporation under the name of the Free 
University of Nicaragua, Inc., was formed in Managua 
and 600 shares were issued at the rate of 25 cdérdobas 
($5) ashare. The Free University was thus made in- 
dependent of government support and control: it is 
a “nonprofit organization for the exclusive purpose of 
maintaining and encouraging higher and professional 
education in Nicaragua.” It is administered co-op- 
eratively by a University Council composed of the 
rector and the dean and a student representative of 
each of the three faculties of medicine, law, and 
natural sciences, chemistry, and pharmacy. Dr. Sal- 
vador Mendieta, first rector of the Central University 
in 1941 and 1942, was elected rector of the new insti- 
tution by the University Council, which also elected 
the deans and approved the appointment of the teach- 
ing staff. 

The Free University of Nicaragua occupies an old 
rented building in Managua. There are 11 classrooms 
with folding chairs and portable blackboards. Li- 
brary and laboratory facilities are negligible. The 
programs and subjects of study are those established 
by the national government for the Central Univer- 
sity. All teaching is provided by former professors 
of the Central University, the universities of Leén 
and Granada, and by lawyers and doctors and pharma- 
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cists of the capital, all of whom donate their services 
entirely free of charge. 

Yet the Free University has functioned effectively 
since its opening August 8, 1946, and 600 more shares 
are to be issued to finance its second academic year 
beginning in June, 1947. Its students, most of whom 
are continuing studies begun in the Central University, 
pay a tuition fee of 10 cérdobas ($2) each and have 
declared their intention to register for the coming 
year despite the fact that their studies have been 
denied legal validity by the government. 

In September, 1946, a new rector was appointed 
for the Central University, in which the school of en- 
gineering is still functioning. The new rector has 
stated that he will do everything in his power to re- 
open the other faculties of the national university so 
that students who so desire may return to that in- 
stitution. 

Nevertheless, the supporters of the Universidad 
Libre are continuing their efforts for the establish- 
ment of an autonomous university, financed partly by 
the government but completely independent of state 
control. And newspaper and other reports show a 
strong feeling toward making such an autonomous 
university of the University of Ledén.* 

Cameron D. EsauGH 

U. 8S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


1 Early in April, 1947, the name of the University of 
Leén was changed to the University of Nicaragua, 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “SINGLE LADDER?” 

Proressor R. Uuicu, in his article entitled “The 
Legend of the ‘Single Ladder’” which appeared in 
Scuoon anp Society, February 1, referred to the in- 
creasing differentiation of the American school system 
and the continued efforts of European reformers to 
abandon the “double-track” tradition as two seem- 
ingly contradictory tendencies and rejoiced at the fact 
that “the two extremes meet somehow midway.” This 
contention leaves in our minds the following ques- 
tions: Is the idea of the “single ladder” incompatible 
with the differentiation of education above the elemen- 
tary level to meet individual differences of talent? If 
not, how is the compromise to be explained? The 
present article is an attempt to answer these questions 
and, thus, to clarify the concept of the “single ladder.” 

The social ideal that underlies the “single ladder” is 
the equality of opportunity. In the true sense of the 
term, what needs be “equalized” is not education itself, 
but the opportunity to receive an education best 
adapted to one’s aptitude and ability. An analysis of 
the implications of this principle reveals the following 


demands on a school system: (1) eliminating, or re- 
ducing to a minimum, the economic factor that blocks 
the way to advanced schooling; (2) provision for a 
differentiated program of post-primary education to 
satisfy the needs of adolescents of varied abilities and 
aptitudes; (3) provision for exploration and guidance 
so as to put the right pupil in the right course; (4) 
facilities for transfer from one type of post-primary 
education to another in order to reinsure the proper 
distribution of pupils. 

In the light of these demands, if the “single ladder” 
is to be true to its ideal, it needs not one type of see- 
ondary education for all, but as many types as the 
variations of individual ability require. The ladder is 
“single” only when the secondary stage of education, 
however highly differentiated it might be within its 
own framework, is taken as a single entity. Thus, 
while secondary education as a stage in the school sys- 
tem is becoming universal, each of its constituent 
branches retains its own selective character in the 
sense that only those who are most fitted for that 
branch of instruction would be allocated thereto and 
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finally admitted after careful exploration and trial. 
This is perhaps the only safeguard of quality in the 
face of increasing quantity, and it is through this 
alone that the educational and social waste entailed 
from sacrificing the talented on account of the medi- 
ocre could be avoided. 

In fact, the term “single ladder,’ as an expression 
created to denote a school system based on the prin- 
ciple of equality as over agaiust the two-class school 
systems of Europe, does not in any sense exclude the 
differentiation of secondary education as a stage 
within the system. Nor does it necessarily imply that 
everybody regardless of ability, must climb to the top 
of the ladder instead of working up to his or her own 
capacity. When Dr. Cubberley lauded the develop- 
ment of the “American educational ladder” more than 
a quarter of a century ago, he even had the state uni- 
versity included in the scheme.t It would be absurd 
to imagine that Dr. Cubberley went so far as to as- 
sume a uniform curriculum for the university or to 
suggest that higher education must be universal. 
When the situation is viewed more realistically, we 
may have sufficient ground to doubt whether a “single 
ladder” in its perverted sense—that all have the same 
education—has ever existed even in the United States. 
For did not the Latin grammar school, the academy, 
and the public high school, though commonly regarded 
as representing three periods of development, once 
overlap in their history? Both the academies and the 
early public high schools often provided for a bifur- 
cation into two curricula, one classical and the other 
English, and the whole history of American secondary 
education since the establishment of the public high 
school has been marked by a tendency toward differ- 
entiation. 

Granted that the “single ladder” in its true sense 
not only allows differentiation, but demands a highly 
differentiated program of secondary education for the 
fulfif#ment of its ideal, what, then, are the essential 
characteristics that distinguish a “single ladder” or 
“common track” from the traditional two-class school 
systems of Europe? 

In the first place, the most obvious characteristic of 
the “single ladder” is the existence of a basic stage of 
education common for all children. This is exempli- 
fied by the American elementary school as well as by 
the effort of the French reformers to eliminate the dis- 
tinetion between the primary school and the prepara- 
tory classes to the lycées and colléges as one step 
toward the école unique. 

Secondly, the “common track” implies a unity of 
purpose. In other words, if a school system is to be 
a “single ladder,” there must be a common spirit 
which runs through all its stages and branches. A 


1E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘The History of Education,’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920, pp. 707-08. 
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typical example to the contrary is, of course, the tra- 
ditional distinction in France between the esprit pri- 
maire, which permeated the whole elementary school 
system from the école maternelle up to the école nor- 
male supérieure primaire and the culture générale 
which started right from the classes préparatoires 
leading to the secondary schools. In a “single-ladder” 
system this dualism is absent. As far as secondary 
education is concerned, no matter how many branches 
it might be differentiated into, there is always a cer- 
tain purpose common to all. After the reorganization 
of secondary education in England in compliance with 
the Education Act, 1944, the newly created Ministry 
of Education gave the following description of the 
purpose of secondary education: 


Nevertheless, there will be a unity of purpose. Every 
secondary school will have the responsibility of training its 
pupils in body, mind, and spirit. While reinforcing the 
earlier and more rudimentary training already received in 
intellectual exactitude and conscientiousness, it will intro- 
duce its pupils, according to their capacity, to wider fields 
of literature, music, and art, and to the achievements of 
civilization in politics, science and craftsmanship. One 
essential is training to speak and write the mother tongue 
clearly and well; to read it and listen to it with under- 
standing.? 


There is no better illustration than this to bring out 
the principle that it is the job of secondary education 
in a “single ladder” to undertake, side by side with the 
differentiative function of education, the cultivation 
of certain common tastes, attitudes, and interests. In- 
deed, without this common purpose, the incorporation 
of the “technical” and “modern” branches into the 
structure of secondary education would mean little 
more than a sheer change of nomenclature. On the 
other hand, it was partly in the hesitation to let the 
upper section of the Volksschule and, to some extent, 
even the Mittelschule share the Bildung zum Deutsch- 
tum on an equal basis with the traditional secondary 
schools that the German school system, as it was cre- 
ated in 1919, fell short of the ideal underlying the 
Einheitsschule. 

Thirdly, while the traditional “double track” is vit- 
tually composed of two separate systems—one for the 
privileged, another for the masses—the different 
stages and the various branches above the elementary- 
school level in a “single ladder” are not isolated units, 
but carefully articulated parts of equal esteem, ad- 
mission to each of which is based on individual ca 
pacity and aptitude rather than on social position of 
economic status. Facilities are also provided for the 
transfer of pupils from one branch to another in case 
of need. 


2‘¢The Nation’s Schools,’’ Ministry of Education 
Pamphlet No. 1, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
1945, p. 12. 
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Such are the criteria by which the conformity of a 
school system to the ideal of the “single ladder” may 
be tested. 

There has been much controversy as to how the 
equality of opportunity can better be secured, whether 
by putting all adolescents in one school with differen- 
tiated curricula or by maintaining different types of 
schools for different kinds of ability. Other things 
being equal, the latter practice seems to be a better 
guarantee of differentiation, while the former is more 
consonant with the idea of the unity of purpose. How- 
ever, the difference may not be so serious as it ap- 
pears in so far as the curricula of the composite school 
are sufficiently differentiated to take care of all types 
of pupils and in so far as the differentiated types of 
schools are equal in esteem, adequately articulated, and 
operated with certain common aims in view. More- 
over, there is no reason why these two types of insti- 
tutions cannot go hand in hand as is actually the case 
in the United States and more recently in England 
with the creation of the “multilateral school” along- 
side of the separate “grammar,” “technical,” and 
“modern” schools. 

The trouble with the American cosmopolitan high 
school lies not so much in its claim as in the fact that, 
very often, it does not live up to what it claims. That 
is to say, the curricular offerings of a considerable 
portion of these schools are not comprehensive and 
varied enough to satisfy the needs of all the clientele. 
This situation is, of course, aggravated by the differ- 
ences in financial ability of the units of school sup- 
port. The smaller the locality, the less chance has its 
school to be comprehensive. 

Finally, a word needs be said with regard to the 
question whether the coexistence of public and private 
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schools in the United States constitutes a situation 
analogous to the European “double track.” <A reflec- 
tion on the history of education will lead to a negative 
answer. The origin of the European “double track” 
was genetic rather than telic. That is to say, it came 
about not as a preplanned scheme, but as a result of 
the fact that elementary and secondary education 
(both in the traditional sense of the term) were 
descendants of different ancestors and represented two 
sets of traditions. The former owed its origin to the 
vernacular schools of the late Middle Ages and its 
development was further stimulated by the Reforma- 
tion, while the latter was essentially a product of the 
Renaissance. Then there were conservatives and re- 
actionaries in power who sought deliberately to per- 
petuate this dual system in order to maintain the 
status quo. The history of American education re- 
veals quite a different picture. The Latin and the 
vernacular schools tended to become two stages of one 
single system while public education was in the mak- 
ing, and the parallel development of public and pri- 
vate schools has never been accompanied by a contrast 
in the spirit of education comparable to the distinction 
between the esprit primaire and culture générale. 
The analogy is, after all, more apparent than real. 
Should the “single ladder” be interpreted and un- 
derstood in the light of the above analysis, there would 
be little wonder that, while the Old World is giving up 
its ageworn school systems based on class distinction, 
the “new nation dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal” is gradually coming to a better 
realization of the true meaning of educational equal- 
ity, both in reply to the same demand—democracy. 
Suuyune CHIN 


PEIPING NATIONAL TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PEIPING, CHINA 





A MEETING OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 

Tue April meeting of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board resulted in several decisions of general 
interest. 

It was reported in ScHoot AND Society, December 
28, 1946, that the board had appointed a committee 
to study the possibility of a merger of testing agencies 
as proposed by the Committee on Testing of the Car- 
negie Foundation. (The proposal of that committee 
was presented in ScHoot AND Society, October 19, 
1946.) The special committee appointed by the board 
drew up a report which agreed with that of the Car- 
negie Committee in advocating an integration of non- 
profit testing groups (specifically, the testing agencies 
of the College Board, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Carnegie Foundation, and the Educational 


Records Bureau) but differing from the Carnegie 
Committee’s recommendations in regard to the struc- 
ture, financing, and autonomy of the proposed new 
organization. The proposal provides for the continu- 
ation of the College Entrance Examination Board as 
a separate educational association but advocates that 
a central testing agency be established to handle the 
examinations of the board and of other organizations 
concerned with educational measurement. After dis- 
cussion of the plan the board voted unanimously to 
adopt the report of its special committee in principle 
as a basis for negotiation with the other agencies 
concerned. 

Fourteen colleges and universities were admitted to 
membership in the board, bringing the total number 
of member institutions to sixty-nine. The new mem- 
bers are Boston University, Chestnut Hill College, Coe 
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College, Muhlenberg College, Newcomb College of 
Tulane University, Oberlin College, Pomona College, 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Rosemont College, 
University of Notre Dame, Ursinus College, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Whitman College, and Wil- 
son College. 

The board voted to add a new series of tests to the 
four series now offered annually. The new series, 
which will be similar to the others in all respects, will 
be held on January 24, 1948. A minor change was a 
shift in the date of the test series to be held in August, 
1948. This series, previously scheduled for August 
25, will be held instead on August 18, 1948. With 
these changes the dates that have been set are as 
follows: 


August 27, 1947 (Wednesday) 
December 6, 1947 (Saturday) 
January 24, 1948 (Saturday) 
April 3, 1948 (Saturday) 
June 5, 1948 (Saturday) 
August 18, 1948 (Wednesday) 


The advisability of allowing two days for each 
examination series was discussed, since it has been 
suggested that the present six-hour schedule of testing 
in one day is unduly fatiguing for the candidates. The 
board decided, however, to retain the present one-day 
program. There is experimental evidence to indicate 
that fatigue does not affect adversely the scores of 
the students who take all six hours of tests on one day. 
In addition, it is quite possible for students who wish 
to take no more than three hours of testing in one day 
to register for the Scholastic Aptitude Test at one 
series and for the achievement tests at the next. This 
solution is made particularly attractive by the addition 
of a January series. Candidates who wish to spread 
the examinations over two periods may take the SAT 
in January and the achievement tests in April. Ac- 
ceptance of the scores under this arrangement, of 
course, depends on the individual college to which a 
student is applying for admission. 

The board decided to add to the examinations 
offered at each series an achievement test in mathe- 
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matics for students with three years’ preparation in 
that subject. The new test, to be called the Inter. 
mediate Mathematics Test, will presuppose less train. 
ing than does*the Comprehensive Mathematics Test, 
which will continue to cover four years of secondary. 
school mathematics. The Intermediate Mathematics 
Test will, however, call for more advanced mathemati- 
cal training than will the mathematics section of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, which will stress reasoning 
problems based on arithmetic and the rudiments of 
algebra and geometry. The three levels of mathe. 
maties will be given as alternative tests in the morning 
session, following the verbal section of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. 

The English Examination for Foreign Students, 
which is being developed by the board in co-operation 
with the Department of State, was administered ex. 
perimentally this spring to foreign students in ten 
overseas centers. On the basis of this experimental 
work, as well as of studies being conducted in this 
country, the final form of the examination will be 
ready for administration here and abroad on a regular 
basis in September of this year. It is hoped that the 
tests will be of value in identifying those foreign stu- 
dents whose proficiency in English is sufficient to allow 
them to carry a program of study in an American 
college. 

A matter that has caused a great deal of concern to 
schools and colleges, and especially to students, is the 
present requirement that a candidate must indicate on 
his application his order of preference for the colleges 
to which he would like his scores reported. Many 
people in the schools feel that the student should not 
be forced into this decision, while college officials indi- 
cate that without the information thus gained their 
admissions offices would be unable to operate in an 
effective manner. At its April meeting the board 
voted unanimously that a committee of school and 
college representatives be appointed to study the prob- 
lem and to make recommendations to the Executive 
Committee. 

WiuiAm W. TURNBULL 

SECRETARY, COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

EXAMINATION BOARD 





VETERAN STUDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Veterans Challenge the Colleges: The New York Pro- 
gram. By J. Hiwwis MILLER AND JOHN §. ALLEN. 
Pp. 150. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1947. 
$2.25. 
Tus book details the dramatic story of how New 
York State met the educational emergency of unprece- 


dented student-veteran enrollments. The magnitude 
of the accomplishment provokes wonder. Immedi- 
ately prior to the war 104,000 students were enrolled 
in the colleges of the state. By October, 1946, 120,605 
veterans had been placed in the colleges. 

This remarkable feat of educational administration 
is documented by the authors, both of whom, as asso¢i- 
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ate commissioner of education and director of higher 
education in New York State, had firsthand experience 
in coping with the problem. 

Their story describes the spectacular co-ordination 
among the governor, the state, and the colleges in 
utilizing not only every unit of existing capacity, but 
also in improvising the temporary Associated Colleges 
of Upper New York. The measure of their success is 
enhanced when one realizes that it was accomplished 
in the face of very trying shortages not only in plant 
facilities, but also in books, laboratory equipment, and 
teaching personnel. The emergency program is nearly 
as large as the normal prewar program of the state, 
but, while the latter had taken nearly a century and 
a half to build, the former was created in one calendar 
year. By February, 1947, there was a backlog of only 
13,249 freshmen who had not been accommodated. 

The authors make clear that the nature of the emer- 
gency is not only one of the lack of physical facilities, 
but that the great new student population is a crisis in 
itself. By accommodating student veterans the chayae- 
ter of the student population in the state has been 
radically altered. 

Most of the student veterans would never have gone 
to college but for the Federal subsidy extended under 
Public Laws 16 and 346, the so-called GI Bill. The 
largest majority of these veterans average 21 years of 
age, and nearly all have had about three years of mili- 
tary service. They are typically former commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers with but a sprinkling of 
privates. They average at least 36 months, and many 
45 to 49 months, of educational entitlement, and more 
than half expect to go to college for four years or 
more. 

The pressure on the facilities of the state will be a 
continuing one. There is the danger, also, that an 
emergency program of this sort will create an inertia 
of its own that may in time render it quasi-permanent, 
in the same way that the temporary housing of World 
War I is still standing and being used. Remarkable 
as the present emergency solution of the problem has 
been, long-term solutions are attendant on more care- 
ful planning by educators of the special problems 
created by this vast new group of students. 

The increased maturity of the students, their zeal, 
and their energy are not sufficient to solve the basic 
educational quandaries that have long plagued edu- 
cators. In a survey of 1,630 students reported by the 
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authors, 31 per cent of the students are concentrating 
in engineering studies, while only 21 per cent of the 
group look for job openings in that field. Of the 14 
per cent studying “science” only 4 per cent indicated 
it as a vocational objective, while the 11 per cent re- 
porting concentrations in the “social sciences” did not 
yield a single instance of an individual who thought 
he might make his living at what he is studying. 

The success of the New York State program shows 
that, while the problems are great, the resources and 
ingenuity of the state and its colleges can meet it. One 
can only hope that this war-born co-operation will be 
of long duration. The authors of this volume are to 
be congratulated in bringing the facts and implications 
of this “emergency” before the profession so promptly 
and so lueidly. 

R. Ricnarp WoHL 

New York City 
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‘*1947 Achievement Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational 
Records Bulletin. Pp. xii+66. Educational Records 
Bureau, 437 W. 59th St., New York 19. 1947. $1.50. 


BALLARD, E. G., and E, 8S. Cuirton. A Workbook for 

English Composition, Form A. Pp. viii+120. Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc. 1947. $1.00. 
A workbook intended to provide the student with a means 
of developing and testing his skill in using the principles 
of grammar, sentence structure, punctuation and me- 
chanics, diction, and spelling to improve his writing. 





BELL, MARJORIE (editor). ‘‘Society’s Stake in the 
Offender.’’ Yearbook of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. Pp. 291. Published by the Association. 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 1947. $1.25. 

Current opinion on the treatment and prevention of crime. 
Papers given at the 39th annual conference of the asso- 
ciation in Buffalo, May 17-23, 1946, and at other confer- 


ences. 
@ 


BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH C. Common Sense English II. 
Pp. x+277. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
1947. $0.92. 

The second in a series designed to acquaint the high-school 
pupil with the maximum of correct usage, using the mini- 
mum of grammar. 


e 
CADWALLADER, DoroTHy Kay (compiler). ‘‘Bibliog- 
raphy of Books for Children.’’ Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. Pp. 117. Published 


by the Association. 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 1947. $0.75. 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 

ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, rss School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN. H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAY 
Cincinnati. ow E. SNAVE 






MOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


LY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
EORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 














‘‘Claremont College Reading Conference.’’? Twelfth 
Yearbook. Pp. 158. Claremont (Calif.) College Cur- 
riculum Laboratory. 1947. $2.50. 


HorKHEIMER, Mary Fotey, and JoHn W. Dirror (edi- 
tors). Educators Guide to Free Films. Pp. xi+34l. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 1947. 
$5.00. 

The editors, with the aid of John Guy Fowlkes, educa- 
tional consultant, have completely revised this seventh 
annual guide. Indexed. 


Huser, F., and W. Kuauser. Der Lehrerstreit in Iferten: 
Ein Pestalozzi-Buch. Pp. 204. Verlag Paul Haupt, 
Falkenplatz 14, Bern, Switzerland. 1946, Fr. 7.80 
(Swiss). 

An account of teacher dissatisfaction in Pestalozzi’s Insti- 
tute at Yverdon. . 
e 

Hyamson, A. M. A Dictionary of International Affairs. 
Pp. 353. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D.C. 1947. $3.75. 

A handbook of international affairs with chief emphasis 
on developments since World War I. 
© 


KIsER, MARTHA GWINN. Rosanna. Illustrated by Anne- 
Marie Drutzu. Pp. 193. Longmans, Green. 1947. 
$2.50. 

A novel for adolescents, the setting of which is Concord in 
the days of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
© 


LAMEERE, JEAN, and SYLVAIN DE CosTEeR. ‘‘ Esprit d’une 
politique générale de l’education.’’ Actualités So- 
ciales, Nouvelle Série. Pp. 186. Office de Publicité 
8. C., 36, rue Neuve, Bruxelles. 1946. Fr. 60. 


Mie, J. G. The Early History of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. Pp. 72. Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad 
St., Oxford, England. 1946. 8/6. 


MUELLER, KATE HEVNER (chairman). ‘‘Counseling for 
Mental Health.’’ Student Personnel Work, Series VI, 
No. & Pp. v+64. American Council on Education. 
1947. $1.00. 

This book was prepared by a subcommittee of the coun- 
cil’s Committee on Student Personnel Work under the 
leadership of Dr. Mueller, assisted by Theophile Raphael, 
Fred McKinney, Esther Lloyd-Jones, and Lillian Cottrell. 


PraGeET, JEAN. La formation du symbole chez l’enfant. 
Pp. 310. Delachaux and Niestlé, Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. 1946. Fr. 8 (Swiss). 

A study in child psychology. 


Proposte per la Riforma della Scuola Italiana. Pp. viiit+ 
61. Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero,’’ Milano, 
Italy. 

Proposals for the reform of the Italian Schooi by a com- 
mission of professors of the Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart. 

e 


RAMBERT, MADELEINE L. La vie affective et morale de 
l’enfant. Pp. 165. Delachaux and Niestlé, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. 1946. Fr. 6.75 (Swiss). 

A psychoanalytical interpretation of the child. 


Rey-HERME, PHILIPPE. Quelques aspects de progrés 
pédagogique dans la rééducation de la jeunesse de- 
linquante. Pp. viii+198. Librairie Philosophique 
J. Vrin, Paris, France. 1946. 

The history, principles, and practices of re-educating 
juvenile delinquents. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 


College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 


i c-t-(ol ol) a Mev ele ME-Tobeobbetttau-tce) ae Where you learn 
ONE vacency, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash 














(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSUR*NCE “ND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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